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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


AFRICAN ELECTIONS 


Two independent nations of Africa 
will go to the polls in the weeks to 
come. Sudan will hold its first nation- 
wide election since becoming free of 
joint British-Egyptian rule in 1956. 
Balloting there will take place Feb- 
ruary 27. The Union of South Africa 
will go to the polls to choose members 
of the national legislature for the first 
time in 5 years. April 16 has been set 
as election day in that country. 


MILLIONS FOR PROBES 


Congress has set aside more than 
$2,000,000 for investigations this year. 
The highest amount—$600,000—will 
be used to study the country’s defense 
establishment and other government 
agencies. Some $500,000 will be used 
by a Senate group investigating 
charges of corruption among certain 
labor leaders and business officials. 
Other funds are available for studies 
of our highway problems, veterans’ af- 
fairs, our conservation policies, and 
many other matters. 


STRIKING IT RICH 


Shouts of joy greeted a geyser of oil 
at Well No. 2 in the Sahara not long 
ago. The shouts came from French 
drillers who have long been exploring 
for oil in the vast desert of North 
Africa. 

The new find in the Sahara, which 
is some distance from an earlier pe- 
troleum strike, has encouraged the 
French to believe that North Africa 
might someday become a major oil- 
producing region. It has also stiffened 
France’s determination to keep control 
of rebellious Algeria, which is located 
on the northern end of the Sahara. 


MOVIE EXCHANGE 


The first new American films in 
about 10 years may soon be on their 
way to Russia. Eric Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Association 
of America, is now ironing out details 
on an exchange of American films with 
the Soviets. The agreement to swap 
movies is part of a large scale exchange 
program signed by the United States 
and Russia last month. 


NO SCHOOL AID? 


There are so many conflicting pro- 
posals for federal aid to schools that 
none of them may get through the 
congressional mill this year. So says 
news analyst Marquis Childs. 

The famous columnist argues: 
Many different school aid measures 
have already been introduced in Con- 
gress, including President LEisen- 
hower’s plan calling for 10,000 federal 
college scholarships. Each of these 
measures has its own dyed-in-the-wool 
supporters, who are unwilling to back 
down one inch from the stand they 
have taken. Hence, according to Mr. 


Childs, a deadlock may prevent any 
new federal aid to education this year. 


For Communist Lands 


CCRA—the sprawling, colorful 

capital of Ghana—is becoming 

an important conference city for plan- 
ning Africa’s future. 

Delegates from several western 
European nations and a number of 
African countries were scheduled to 
meet in Accra a few days ago. Their 
goal was to speed up the development 
of lands south of the Sahara Desert. 

A major reason for launching a de- 
velopment program at this time is to 
offset the spread of Russian influence. 
Recent Soviet moves have served no- 
tice that the big region lying across 
the equator is now one of Moscow’s top 
targets for penetration. 

Accra will be the scene of another 
important conference in April. The 
free nations of the world’s second larg- 
est continent (Asia is first) have been 
asked to send delegates to the first 
Conference of Independent African 
States. From the meeting, a new 
group—‘“‘the African  bloc’’—may 
emerge as a growing influence in world 
affairs. 

Before examining the powerful 
forces at work in the area, let us look 
at its land, people, and resources. 

Tropical area. This huge, compact 
continent is about 4 times larger than 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON SHOPPERS in Cairo, the capital of Egypt 


Competition in Africa 


Tropical Continent Is Becoming Major Arena of Conflict 


and Western Nations 


the United States. A greater part of 
it lies in the tropics than does any 
other continent. Except for Antarc- 
tica, Africa is the least developed con- 
tinent. 

Northern Africa is largely covered 
by the Sahara Desert. Directly to the 
south are great grasslands where lions 
and zebra roam. Humid, tropical 
jungles, drained by the Congo and 
Niger Rivers, cover much of the equa- 
torial area. Farther south are more 
grasslands, deserts, and dry plateaus. 

Though Africa is not very moun- 
tainous, the peak of Kilimanjaro in 
Tanganyika is—at 19,000 feet—about 
a mile higher than Mt. Whitney, high- 
est point in the United States. Vic- 
toria Falls on Rhodesia’s Zambesi 
River is twice as high as Niagara. 

Africa’s people. More than 200,000,- 
000 people live on this continent. 
(U. S. population is about 173,000,- 
000.) North of the Sahara, most Afri- 
cans are Arabs and Berbers. To the 
south, the overwhelming majority are 
Negroes. 

Only about 3 out of every 100 per- 
sons in Africa are of European de- 
scent. About half of the white people 
live in the Union of South Africa, but 

(Continued on page 2) 











Sharp Debates 
Over Railways 


Competition Hits Roads Hard; 
Airlines Report Problems 
In Plans for Jet Age 


PROMINENT railway president 

recently said: “If railroads have 
to live for the next 10 years under the 
same conditions they have had for the 
past 10, they will be in the hands of 
the government.” Another rail official 
warned that 7 big eastern roads are 
threatened with bankruptcy. 

A glance at the situation of Ameri- 
can railroads shows why executives are 
concerned. In recent months, there 
has been less rail traffic than at any 
time since the mid-1930’s. In 1957, 
with their profits 15% below those of 
the previous year, the roads were em- 
ploying fewer people than at any time 
since 1939. 

However, the railroads are _ not 
the only transportation industry in 
trouble. The country’s airlines report 
that they are, too. Even though U. S. 
airlines carried more passengers in 
1957 than ever before, and took in 
more money, their profits dropped 
sharply because of rising costs. Net 
earnings of the industry as a whole fell 
in 1957 to their lowest level in 7 years. 

Uncle Sam is involved in the troubles 
of both the railways and airlines. Fed- 
eral agencies have much control over 
the business affairs of these industries. 
A Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) 
deals with airline fares and other eco- 
nomic matters, while the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (ICC) does a 
similar job with the rail companies. 
Railroads are regulated also by-state 
agencies. 

Within the last few months, airlines 
have asked the CAB for fare increases 
of about 15%. To date, the federal 
agency has offered to approve raises of 
approximately 6%, and it promises to 
study the possible need for additional 
boosts. 

As to the railroads: Presidents of 20 
companies visited Washington.in Jan- 
uary and described their troubles to a 
Senate subcommittee. Florida’s Sena- 
tor George Smathers, chairman of the 
congressional group, promised a full 
inquiry into rail problems. Meanwhile, 
the ICC granted freight rate increases 
averaging about 2%. 


Why are the nation’s railroads now 
in trouble? 


There are several reasons. Un- 
doubtedly the roads have been hard hit 
by the current business recession in 
the United States. It costs about as 
much to run a freight train of 50 cars 
as to run one of 75 cars. It is there- 
fore easy to see that the company re- 
ceives a higher profit from the longer 
train. 

Lately, steel plants and other big in- 
dustrial concerns have decreased their 

(Continued on page 6) 
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HREE LIONS 


BELGIAN CONGO MEN can use their odd-looking boats in both the Congo River and nearby surf of the Atlantic Ocean 


West Vie for Influence in Africa 


Red Nations and 


even here they are outnumbered—al- 
most 4 to 1—by native Africans. 

Most natives are poor with many 
earning less than $30 a year. Some 
still live in tribal settlements, and sur- 
vive through hunting, fishing, and a 
little primitive farming. 

Increasing numbers, however, are 
living in towns and cities where they 
work as laborers, miners, or servants. 
Many city dwellers live in squalid 
slums, but some have small, European- 
type homes. 

Close to 90% of Africans cannot 
vead or write. Many die of disease or 
malnutrition before they are 30 years 
old. 

Among the 6,000,000 or so of Euro- 
pean descent in Africa, many are busi- 
government officials, and 
owners and managers of farms, mines 
and industrial projects. They enjoy 
much higher living standards than the 


hnessmen, 


natives do, 

Huge storehouse. 
nearly 25°, of the world’s manganese, 
55‘, of the gold, 70% of the palm oil, 
75°) of the sisal (a fiber used in mak- 
ing rope and burlap), 80°, of the 
cobalt, and 98% of the diamonds. 


Africa produces 


Copper, tin, zine, lead, and cocoa are 
produced in sizable quantities. The 
Belyian Congo is a major supplier of 
uranium, the raw material of atomic 
energy. There are great forests of 
teak, mahogany, and other woods. 

In central Africa, enough high- 
erade iron ore exists to fill the needs 
of the whole continent for generations 
the ore from which 
plentiful. 


to come. Bauxite 
aluminum is derived—is 
During the past 3 years, 
earchers for petroleum in the Sahara 
have struck it rich. Much of the oil 
is of such good quality that it can be 
used in diesel trucks without refining. 
The demand for Africa’s raw mate- 
rials in the western nations is behind 
the economic boom that has enveloped 
the continent in recent years. Today, 
dozens of industrial projects are under 
way. It is these big projects with their 
demand for labor that are drawing 
Africa’s natives into towns and cities. 
Military base. Africa’s location 
vives it great strategic importance. 
U. S. airfields in Morocco and other 
western bases in North Africa play 





French: 


(Continued from page 1) 


vital role in the free world’s defenses. 

In hostile hands, Africa could be 
used as a base for military operations 
against our allies in western Europe. 
It was from northern Africa that U. S. 
troops invaded southern Europe dur- 
ing World War II. 

Moreover, in enemy hands, Africa 
might afford a springboard for an at- 
tack on the Western Hemisphere. 
From French West Africa, it is only 
about 1,800 miles across the Atlantic 
to Brazil. 

Government. All of Africa—except 
for Liberia (see page 8 historical back- 
ground)—has been under European 
rule at one time or another, but today 
about one-fourth of it is independent. 
Free nations include Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Liberia, Union of South Africa, Libya, 
Sudan, Morocco, Tunisia, and Ghana. 

France manages about one-third of 
the big continent, and Britain controls 
about one-fifth. Belgium, Portugal, 
and Spain have sizable holdings. Italy 
supervises Somalia (once called Italian 
Somaliland) for the United Nations. 

Nationalism. The desire for self- 
rule is becoming constantly stronger in 
colonial areas. As native peoples begin 
to live in towns and cities and follow 
the European manner of living, they 
eventually begin to think of independ- 


WEAVING CAPS and other garments 


ence. In many areas, the desire is not 
powerful as yet, but it is plainly on the 
rise throughout colonial Africa. 

In general, the colonial powers are 
facing up to rising nationalism in a 
responsible way. Great Britain, for 
example, is training many of its de- 
ent people for self-rule. Ghana 
(formerly the British colony of Gold 
Coast) became free last year. 

Nigeria may. be the next British- 
controlled area to win self-rule. In the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
(also known as the Central African 
Federation), progress is being made 
toward independence. 

In the Belgian Congo, natives in 
large towns and cities are supplied 
with good jobs, decent housing, 
schools, and medical care. The Bel- 
gians feel that, if the natives are well 
cared for, they will not demand self- 
rule. 

The French consider natives of their 
African holdings as citizens of France, 
and they are represented in the French 
legislature. To many natives of Al- 
geria, this concession has not been 
enough, and that region is today torn 
with strife. 

Portugal, which has not done much 
to. develop its African holdings, per- 
mits a few qualified natives to take 





is one of Morocco’s small industries 


over the privileges and obligations of 
Europeans. In the Spanish colonies, 
natives have little to say about the 
government. 

Rising nationalism poses a_ hard 
choice for the colonial powers. If they 
lag in preparing the natives for self- 
rule, then rebellions may occur. 

If, on the other hand, they permit 
self-rule before the natives are capable 
of governing themselves, then civil 
strife and a breakdown of government 
may result. In either case, the com- 
munists will be ready to step in. 

Red tactics. The Russian offensive 
in Africa has stepped up in recent 
months. Moscow is posing as a cham- 
pion of the underdeveloped continent’s 
native peoples. 

The Soviet Union has offered to help 
aid African lands in their develop- 
ment with loans at low rates of in- 
terest. Here, as in other regions, 
Russia is using trade as a political 
weapon. Last year, it bought Ghana’s 
entire cocoa surplus. It has supplied 
arms to Egypt in exchange for that 
country’s cotton crop for some years. 

Last summer, a delegation of young 
Africans was entertained in Moscow. 
African young people are being offered 
scholarships in Russian universities. 

As time goes on, it is expected that 
Soviet diplomatic representatives in 
African lands will greatly increase. 
They will undoubtedly help to form 
native communist groups. 

Meanwhile, western lands are under 
constant propaganda attack in Africa 
from the Reds. Nations holding col- 
onies are described as “oppressors” 
and “imperialists,” and the real gains 
that have been made by native peoples 
under colonial guidance in many areas 
are disregarded. The United States is 
condemned because of its ties with 
Britain, France, and other colonial 
lands, and because of American busi- 
ness concerns in Africa. 

Egyptian base. Russia’s base for its 
African offensive is Egypt. Gamal 
Nasser, Egyptian dictator, is appar- 
ently permitting the Soviets to have a 
propaganda base in Egypt in return 
for Moscow’s support of his ambitions 
to become leader of the African libera- 
tion movement. 

Some observers feel that the day 
may come when the interests of Russia 
and Egypt in the underdeveloped lands 
of Africa will clash. But today, each 
apparently feels that its own interests 
are served by cooperation with the 
other. 

For example, daily broadcasts of 
communist propaganda are now being 
beamed from Cairo into the heart of 
Africa. They started on a regular 
schedule last month immediately after 
the Asian-African People’s Conference 
ended in the Egyptian capital. The 
meeting was dominated by Red sym- 
pathizers. 

The broadcasts are beamed in 5 
languages—Swahili, native tongue of 
large areas of east and central Africa; 
Amharic, language of the Ethiopians; 
Arabic, used widely in northern 
Africa; English; and French. 

Trouble spots. A favorite commu- 
nist tactic is to exploit the troubles in 
which western nations are involved. 

The big trouble spot today, of 
course, is Algeria where Arab na- 
tionalists have been in revolt for more 
than 3 years against French rule. 
Egypt and Russia are encouraging the 
rebellion. The recent attack on a Tu- 
nisian village by the French air force 
has supplied more fuel for Red propa- 
ganda. 


The French said that the village— 
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SECOND LARGEST of continents—after Asia—Africa is about 4 times bigger 


than the United States. 
certain position. 
United Nations supervision. 


close to the Algerian frontier—was be- 
ing used as a base by Algerian rebels. 
Though this was probably the case, 
most U. S. and other western leaders 
regarded the French action in bomb- 
ing the town as a tragic mistake, 
bound to weaken western ties with 
Africa’s native governments and cer- 
tain to be exploited by the Reds. 
Another serious trouble spot is the 
Union of South Africa. The govern- 
ment, run by people of European de- 
scent, has put severe restrictions on 
natives, who make up 80% of the pop- 
ulation. Many outsiders fear that the 
ever harsher policy of the ruling group 
will lead to an explosion. 








Question mark on South West Africa indicates its un- 
A former German colony, the region is supposed to be under 
For all practical purposes, however, it is governed 


U. S. policy. What can the United 
States do to help Africa develop in an 
orderly way and to keep this region in 
the free world? 

In the long run, we must do a better 
job than Moscow in convincing Afri- 
cans that we want to assist them in 
developing free and prosperous lands. 
That will require assistance on our 
part in training their leaders and tech- 
nicians. 

One asset, of which we must make 
the utmost use, is our technical skill. 
African peoples today want to raise 
farm output, and improve health and 
education standards. 

We are already helping a number of 


against UN wishes as a part of the Union of South Africa. 
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Swaziland are under British control, although both are surrounded by the Union 


of South Africa. 


Before Somalia became a-UN trusteeship under supervision of 


the Italian government, it was called Italian Somaliland, and still is at times. 


lands—Liberia, Libya, and Ethiopia, 
for example—in these fields. We are 
also cooperating with the United Na- 
tions on various plans to improve liv- 
ing conditions. 

It is likely, too, that we shall cooper- 
ate to some degree in whatever pro- 
gram emerges from the conference 
that was scheduled to meet in Ghana 
a few days ago. Though final details 
were not available as this paper went 
to press, it appears that an African 
development program—modeled on the 
3ritish-led Colombo Plan for South- 
east Asia—may be set up. (The Co- 
lombo Plan has concentrated on teach- 
ing native peoples the skills they need 





in farming, nutrition, and 
health. ) 

Another asset in our struggle to 
keep Africa in the free world—points 
out the New York Times in a recent 
editorial—is our own Negro popula- 
tion, whose ancestors came 
Africa. Says the Times: 

“From the ranks of our fellow citi- 
zens we can find men and women who 
can play useful roles in building 
bridges between the United States and 
Africa. American Negro scientists, 
engineers, and doctors have particu- 
larly important parts to play in help- 
ing Africa advance in the future.” 
—By HOWARD SWEET 
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The Story of the Week 


Pro Tennis Stars 


Tennis fans in many U. S. cities are 
having the opportunity to see the 
world’s 2 leading tennis players in ac- 
tion this winter. Richard “Pancho” 
Gonzales of the United States and Lew 
Hoad of Australia are meeting in a 
series of matches that will go on for 
some weeks. At stake will be the title 
of world professional tennis champion. 

Gonzales, a 29-year-old native of Los 
Angeles, now holds the crown. Over 
the past 3 years he has never had much 
trouble in defending his title, but now 
the champion appears to be in for a 
real battle. Hoad plays the same type 
of game that Gonzales does, featuring 
a scorching service, hard and accurate 
ground strokes, and net-rushing tac- 
tics. 

Early last week, Hoad had won 10 
matches and Gonzales had won 9. It 
looks now as though it will be a close, 
hard-fought series. 

Gonzales was U. S. amateur champ 
in 1948 and 1949. Hoad won the world 
amateur crown in 1956 and 1957. 


An Unusual Job 


Roy Johnson has an unusual job. He 
heads an agency concerned with pro- 


posed new devices that do not yet 
exist. He directs the work of the 
Advance Research Projects Agency 


(ARPA), which was set up by the De- 
fense Department a short time ago to 
handle Uncle Sam’s space projects— 
see note elsewhere on these pages. 
Another unusual thing about John- 
son’s new job is that he doesn’t know 
how long his agency will be in exist- 





UNITED PRESS 
ROY JOHNSON, an executive of Gen- 
eral Electric, has taken on the job of 
directing the Department of Defense’s 
new agency for space research 


ence. Congress authorized the Defense 
Department to set up ARPA for only 
one year. During that time the law- 
makers will decide whether non-mili- 
tary space projects should be left un- 
der the direction of the Defense De- 
partment or placed under a civilian 
agency. 

Johnson, a 52-year-old native of In- 
diana, has spent much of his working 
He is 
now a vice president of the General 
Klectrie Company. Until he resigns 
from his present take full 
charge of ARPA next April, Johnson 
spends 2 or 3 days a week in Washing- 
ton, D. C., 

The ARPA head is no newcomer to 
government World 
War II he directed a number of proj- 


career as a business executive. 


post to 


on his new assignment. 


service. During 


ects to speed ip arms production ror 


played on a world-wide tour. 





LEW HOAD of Australia (left) is threatening to overthrow world’s No. 1 tennis 
professional, Richard “Pancho” Gonzales (center) in a series of matches being 


With them (right) is Jack Kramer, manager of 


the tour and himself an outstanding tennis star. 


Uncle Sam’s forces. Johnson lives 
with his wife and daughter in Con- 
necticut. 


Space and Missiles 


At least 2 groups are making a study 
of how Uncle Sam can best carry out 
programs for the conquest of space. 
One is directed by Dr. James Killian, 
who is President Eisenhower’s Special 
Assistant for Science and Technology. 
The other is being conducted by a 
Senate committee headed by Demo- 
cratic Senator Lyndon Johnson of 
Texas. 

At present, most space research pro- 
grams are under the direction of our 
Defense Department. Defense Secre- 
tary Neil McElroy directs projects 
concerned with earth satellites and 
other space programs as well as our 
over-all preparedness program. 

Under McElroy, William Holaday 
supervises research work in the field 
of rockets and missiles. Holaday, a 
mechanical engineer, took over his 
present post last fall. 

Another of McElroy’s top assistants 
is Roy Johnson, who heads the new 
Advance Research Projects Agency 
(ARPA). This office is to direct the 
development of manned earth satel- 
lites and related projects for conquer- 
ing space. 

In addition to Defense Department 
officials, James Killian also has a hand 
in shaping Uncle Sam’s space pro- 
grams. As top adviser to President 
Eisenhower on scientific matters, Dr. 
Killian makes suggestions to the White 
House on a variety of space projects. 
Dr. Killian, who is president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
took over his present post last fall. 

Some critics of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration argue that, under the 
present setup, there is still confusion, 
duplication, and waste in carrying out 
our programs. Administration 
supporters deny these charges. 

Meanwhile, the problem of the su- 
pervision of our nation’s space pro- 
grams is similar to one faced by our 
government when atomic energy was 
new. Atomic development was under 
military control during World War II. 
After the war the Atomic Energy 
Commission was created to place the 


space 


work under civilian direction. 


Americans who feel space programs 
should remain under our Defense De- 
partment contend: “There are close 
ties between research work on defense 
and space projects. The powerful 
rockets used to hurl objects into space 
are also needed to send missiles over 
long distances. Furthermore, the con- 
quest of space is a vital part of our 
nation’s defense in an age of swift, 
high-flying missiles.” 

The other side argues: “There is 
much more to the conquest of space 
than defense alone. It opens up an 
entirely new frontier for mankind— 
a frontier which should be under 
civilian direction to prevent overem- 
phasis on military activities in space.” 


Alaska and Hawaii 


Should Alaska and Hawaii be 
granted statehood? That question will 
be discussed on Edward R. Murrow’s 
“See it Now” television program next 
Sunday, March 2, from 5 to 6 p.m., 
EST, on CBS. 

In addition to a discussion of this 
timely question, “See it Now” will 
take the viewer on a tour of Hawaii 
and Alaska. CBS cameramen have 
spent 6 weeks in Alaska filming its 
mountain and river country and 5 of 
its cities. They spent another 6 weeks 
in Hawaii to get pictures of sugar 
cane and pineapple plantations and 
other interesting sights. 


Fighting Unemployment 


Many Americans are worried about 
the recent decline in business activity. 
Unemployment has jumped to a higher 
figure than at any time since 1950. 
Some 4,500,000 Americans were job- 
less last month, and that figure is ex- 
pected to climb still higher when the 
latest employment information for 
February becomes available. 

To help combat unemployment, 
President Eisenhower has asked Con- 
gress to approve a 2-billion-dollar pro- 
gram for constructing and remodeling 
U. S. Post Office buildings in various 
parts of the nation. The building pro- 
gram would be completed within the 
next 3 to 5 years. 

The White House wants its Post 
Office construction plan to be financed 


chiefly by proposed boosts in postage 


rates. That’s why the Administration 
is calling for postage rate increases to 
5 cents for first-class, out-of-town let- 
ters, and to 4 cents for similar local 
mail. Boosts are also sought in post- 
age rates for all types of printed mat- 
ter sent through the mails. 

Administration leaders and their 
supporters feel that the Post Office 
construction program will halt any 
further spread in unemployment by 
creating new job opportunities for 
Americans. Critics disagree. They 
contend that the White House program 
is “too small” and is spread over too 
long a period of time to do much 
toward helping citizens who are job- 
less now. 


Talks of Union 


There has been a new flurry of talks 
for union among Arab lands ever since 
Egypt and Syria joined forces to be- 
come the United Arab Republic earlier 
this month. Yemen, a tiny kingdom on 
the southern tip of the Arabian penin- 
sula, has already agreed to be in- 
cluded in the new Egyptian-Syrian 
nation. Some other nearby Arab lands, 
including Sudan, have also been dis- 
cussing the possibility of joining the 
United Arab Republic. 

Meanwhile, Jordan and Iraq have 
agreed to form a union of their own 
to meet the challenge of the United 
Arab Republic. They have invited 
other nearby lands, including Saudi 
Arabia, to join them. 

King Faisal II of Iraq will become 
top leader of the new country, which 
is to be called the Arab Federation. 
Jordan’s King Hussein, Faisal’s cousin, 
will remain on his throne with reduced 
powers. 

Unlike Egypt, Syria, and Yemen, 
which have made trade and arms deals 
with Moscow, Jordan and Iraq are 
friendly to us. However, Iraq has 
promised to get out of the western- 
sponsored Baghdad military pact with- 
in 18 months if the merger works out 
as planned. Many Arab lands, in- 
cluding Jordan, strongly oppose the 
Baghdad Pact as attempted western 
interference in Arab affairs. 

The United Arab Republic of Egypt, 
Syria, and Yemen will have a popula- 
tion of 32,500,000 and a total land 
area of 532,227 square miles—a little 





larger than Texas, Arizona, and New 
Mexico combined. 
Jordan and Iraq together will form 
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SIGNALS by radio from the earth- 
circling U. S. satellite Explorer are re- 
corded automatically as wavy lines at 
Lockheed Satellite Tracking Station in 
Sunnyvale, California 
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LET IT RAIN. Passengers may wait comfortably for streetcars 


Belgium. 


a country of 6,670,000 people with a 
land area of 208,900 square miles— 
about the size of Nevada and Wyoming 
combined. 


Probe Continues 


Charges and counter-charges are 
still echoing through the halls of Con- 
gress over the conduct of a House in- 
vestigation of certain government 
agencies. The probe was launched 
some 6 months ago into such agencies 
as the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, and others that regulate a variety 
of commercial and business activities 
throughout the country. 

The committee making the probe is 
headed by Democratic Representative 
Oren Harris of Arkansas. Preliminary 
investigations were put into the hands 
of a subcommittee headed by Demo- 
cratic Representative Morgan Moulder 
of Missouri. Dr. Bernard Schwartz, a 
teacher of law at New York Univer- 
sity, was named chief counsel of the 
subcommittee. 

Earlier this month, Dr. Schwartz 
was fired from his subcommittee post 
after he accused the House committee 
of trying to “whitewash” his charges 
of wrongdoing in certain government 
agencies. Schwartz also charged that 
“high White House officials” and a few 
congressmen used their influence to 


set government agencies to grant spe- 
cial privileges to certain business 
firms. 

Representative Harris and other 
lawmakers, as well as White House 
spokesmen, denied Dr. Schwartz’s 
charges. The House committee chair- 
man accused Dr. Schwartz of making 
“wild and unfounded” charges against 
top officials as a means of getting pub- 
licity for himself. 

But subcommittee chairman Moulder 
protested the firing of Dr. Schwartz 
and resigned as head of the investi- 
gating unit—a post that was then 
assumed by Representative Harris. 
Mr. Moulder and a few of his col- 
leagues on the subcommittee contend 
that some of Schwartz’s charges may 
be true, and should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated. 

Meanwhile, the Harris committee is 
sifting through the various accusa- 
tions made by Dr. Schwartz and 
promises to give a full report of its 
findings in the near future. 


Congress Roundup 


The 1958 session of the 85th Con- 
gress has been meeting for 7 weeks 
now. Since its opening day January 
7, some 1,500 measures have been in- 
troduced in both houses of Congress. 
These include bills which provide for: 

1. Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








John (just back from a trip to Cuba): 
Brother! That tropical weather is aw- 
ful! It rained every day of the 2 weeks 
I was there. 

Eric: Well, you seem to have gotten 
a good tan. 

John: Tan nothing, that’s rust! 


* 


“Hello, is this the city bridge depart- 
ment?” 
“Yes, what can we do for you?” 
“How many points do you get for a 
little slam?” 
* 


A man went into the barber shop and, 
seating himself in a chair, said, “Cut all 
3 short.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the barber. 

“Hair, beard, and chatter,” was the 
reply. 

* 

Customer: How much is that second- 
hand suit in the window? 

Shopkeeper: What do you mean? 
That’s a new suit. 

Customer: Well, that fellow in the win- 
dow has worn it for the last 3 months. 


* 
“What an unusual pair of socks you 
have on—one red and the other green.’ 
“Yes, and I have another pair just like 
it at home.” 


Farmer: And this is the cider press. 

City Visitor: How interesting. And 
when do you run off the next edition? 

* 

“Johnson is so conceited.” 

“Yes, on his last birthday he sent a 
telegram of congratulations to his 
mother.” 
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“I can guarantee you it’s genuine.’ 





















UNITED PRES 


in this new underground station at Brussels, capital of 
It was built to ease traffic congestion on the surface and to serve visitors at the World’s Fair opening in April. 


2. Extension of powers under which 
the President could make additional 
tariff cuts on goods entering the 
country if other lands do likewise. 

3. Pay boosts for men in uniform, 
particularly those with special skills 
needed by the armed services. 

4. Federal aid to education, includ- 


ing 10,000 scholarships for young 
people. 
5. Relaxation of old rules which 


prevent the sharing of atomic secrets 
with our allies. 

Some of these measures are now 
being studied in Senate or House 
committees. Others are being dis- 
cussed on the floor of Congress. 

Meanwhile, Congress has passed a 
bill providing for nearly $550,000,000 
for the construction of additional Air 
Force bases and other facilities. The 
measure also authorizes Defense Sec- 
retary Neil McElroy to set up a special 
agency for space research. In addi- 
tion, the lawmakers have approved a 
measure providing for more than 114 
billion dollars in special funds to speed 
up our programs for developing new 
missiles. 

The House has passed a measure to 
increase Uncle Sam’s legal debt limit 
from the present level of 275 billion 
dollars to 280 billion. It is generally 
believed that the Senate -will do like- 


wise. 


Rocket Expert 


We can hit the moon with a missile 
within a year. In just a few months, 
we ought to be able to shoot heavy 
satellites into space containing tele- 
vision cameras and other instruments 
for observing the earth’s surface. So 
says Dr. Wernher von Braun, one of 
the nation’s leading experts on rockets 
and space activities. 

Dr. von Braun is a native of Ger- 
many. Under his supervision, nazi 
Germany developed the V-2 rocket mis- 
siles that bombarded Britain toward 
the close of World War II. When the 
nazis were crumbling to defeat in 
1945, von Braun and a number of other 
German scientists surrendered to 
American forces and agreed to come 
to the United States to work on our 
rocket projects. 

Dr. von Braun, 45, is now research 
director of the U. S. Army’s Red- 
stone Arsenal in Huntsville, Alabama. 
There, he helped develop the Jupiter-C 
rocket which hurled America’s first 
satellite into space last month. 

Von Braun’s interest in rockets goes 
back to his youth. At 18 he was work- 
ing on liquid-fuel rockets. When Ger- 
man military officers observed some of 









his rocket experiments one day, they 
offered him the use of army facilities 
for further tests. At 20, von Braun 
was made chief of the entire German 
rocket program. He has been working 
with rockets and missiles ever since. 





For Men Only? 


Should our overcrowded colleges ad- 
mit fewer women students to help 
make room for more men? “Yes,” say 
Syracuse University Professor Philip 
Ward Burton and certain other Amer- 
icans. “No,” say many other citizens. 

Persons who want to limit college 
opportunities for women argue: ‘In 
1957 there were some 3,200,000 col- 
lege students. Well over 1,000,000 of 
them were women. Colleges will be 
hopelessly overcrowded in the years to 
come unless some women are turned 
away. 

“Actually, a college education is 
much more important for men than 
for women. While men need a college 
degree to get a job in the increasingly 
competitive employment market, most 
women devote their lives to marriage 
and a family and don’t have as much 
need for a higher education.” 

The other side contends: ‘Appli- 
‘ants for college study should be 
judged on the basis of competence and 
ability to do advanced work, not on 
whether they are male or female. 
Otherwise we would unjustly keep 
many women of promise from getting 
an education and prevent them from 
making important contributions to our 
country. 

“Furthermore, a nation as prosper- 
ous as ours should have no trouble in 
providing adequate college facilities 
for all Americans—men and women 
alike—who are willing and able to get 
a higher education.” 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) agriculture in the U. S., 
and (2) France and her colonial prob- 
lems. 





Montreal is building an unusual new 
zoo. It will not have any cages or 
fences. Visitors will be protected from 
the wild animals by moats and 
trenches. In cold weather, animals 
will be housed in glass buildings. 
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Transportation 


(Continued from page 1) 


shipments. This results in shorter 
trains, and cuts deeply into the rail 
firms’ net earnings. 

Increased competition from other 
forms of transportation, though, is a 
more important cause of trouble. For 
example, in 1946 the rails carried two- 
thirds of all commercial passengers 
who traveled from city to city. At 
present, such passengers divide their 
almost evenly among rail- 
ways, buses, and airlines. Also, each 
year sees more and more Americans 
traveling in their own cars. 

For some time, most rail companies 
have been losing money on passenger 
trains, and have counted on freight 
revenue to make up for this loss. So 
now they are extremely worried be- 
cause of a rapid decline in their share 
of the U. S. freight business. 

As late as 1946 the railroads car- 
ried 69° of the nation’s freight, but 
by 1956 their share had dropped to 
18°;, and it may be as low as 45% to- 
day. There are nearly as many high- 
way trailers and semi-trailers in the 
there and 
many shippers prefer truck service. 
Numerous industrial firms have their 
own truck fleets. 

Waterway carriers have increased 
their freight traffic in recent years, 
and will be further aided by the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway to 
large vessels in 1959. 


business 


country as are boxcars, 


Are and 
“unfair taxes” harming the railroads? 


government regulations 


Railway presidents who recently 
testified in Washington said: “In spite 
of increased competition, the rails are 
still the country’s best over-all system 
of low-cost transportation. We have 
enough business to make profits, but 
the trouble is that we aren’t getting a 
fair deal from the government.” 

Specifically, rail officials argue: 

“excessive government regulation 
interferes with good business prac- 
tices. If we want to change our rates, 
either up or down, we must first apply 
to the government for permission. 
This often requires much time. We 
could operate more successfully if we 
were left free to set our own prices, as 
many of our competitors can do. 

“Although buses and trucks are sup- 
posedly under ICC control, many 
truckers escape such regulation by 


calling themselves ‘private carriers.’ 
Only ‘public, for-hire, carriers’ are un- 
der ICC supervision.” 





SOME 





BOEING AIRPLANE CO 


BOEING’S JET AIRLINER, with a speed of 600 miles an hour, is scheduled to be used on air routes by early 1959 


Rail spokesmen continue: “We are 
heavily taxed, while the government 
actually helps to support our competi- 
Not only do we build our own 
tracks and stations, but we also own 
the roadbeds and pay property taxes 
on them. By contrast, trucks and 
buses travel over the public highways, 
and the airlines use fields that are 
constructed at public expense. 

“A special users’ tax should be levied 
on carriers that take advantage of 
public facilities,” railroad people in- 
sist. 

America’s truckers emphatically op- 
pose these railroad arguments. They 
say: 

“If the railroads were free to set 
their own rates, they could cripple or 
destroy our business. They could offer, 
temporarily, prices so low that we 
could not match them. Then with 
competition driven out, they could 
boost their rates to unreasonable 
levels. Not only we, but also the 
public, would suffer.” 

So far as taxation is concerned, the 
truck, bus, and airline companies 
argue that they—along with the rail- 
roads—carry heavy tax burdens. 
Truckers, for example, contend: 

“Most of the money for highway 
construction comes from gasoline 
taxes and other levies paid by high- 
way Truckers furnish nearly 
a third of all such taxes that the states 
charge, and they also pay a lot to the 
federal government. 


tors. 


users. 


“Look at the big 41,000-mile inter- 
state highway program that is now un- 
der way. According to present esti- 
mates, it will cost the federal govern- 
ment some 37.6 billion dollars. Of 
this amount, taxes on truckers will 
provide about 39%.” 

Airline officials say that their com- 
panies, likewise, are heavily taxed: 
“Tn addition,” they argue, “we pay siz- 
able fees to the airports, based on the 
number of landings and take-offs made 
by our planes.” 

In short, the railroads’ competitors 
claim to be paying their share of the 
taxes, and contend that they are not 
unfairly supported by the government. 

Railway proposals. No one denies 
that our country needs its railroads. 
Senator Smathers’ congressional sub- 
committee is still examining various 
proposals for helping them. Railway 
presidents have made these specific 
suggestions: 

(1) Repeal World War II transpor- 
tation taxes of 10% on passenger 
tickets and 3% on freight charges; 
(2) provide government funds to help 
keep essential passenger lines in oper- 
ation if they are losing money; (3) 
set up a federal agency that would 
buy railway equipment and lease it to 
the companies. 

Self-help ideas. Meanwhile, the 
railroads themselves are seeking ways 
to improve their own situation. One 
western road has been using a new 
“Slumbercoach,” a 2-level sleeping car 





RAILWAY LINES seeking new business are trying out this modern Aerotrain, built by General Motors, in an 


that accommodates 40 passengers at 
low fares. Some roads are cooperating 
with truck companies, using “piggy- 
back” flat cars to carry truck trailers 
part way to their destinations. 

Unprofitable passenger runs are, in 
many cases, being discontinued. The 
New York Central, the Pennsylvania, 
the Southern Pacific, and other roads 
are seeking to curtail service between 
major cities; and many branch lines 
have been eliminated. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
in asking permission to drop one of its 
famous trains, ‘‘The Royal Blue,” be- 
tween New York and Washington, said 
it was paying out $2.40 for each $1.00 
it collected on the run. 

Mergers of certain lines to avoid 
unnecessary duplication are being 
studied. One railway official suggests 
that all lines serving New England be 
combined into a single system. The 
country’s 2 largest roads, the Penn- 
sylvania and the New York Central, 
are negotiating on merger plans. 

Jet-age problems. Turning to the 
airlines, we see them suffering “grow- 
ing pains” as they move into the age of 
commercial jet flight. U. S. airlines 
have ordered some 2% billion dollars’ 
worth of new equipment—mostly jet 
planes—for delivery starting in 1958. 
Their chief worry is how to pay for 
these machines, in the face of declin- 
ing profits. 

As of last fall, U. S. airlines had on 
order 679 new planes, of which 305 








GENERAL MOTORS 


effort to attract more passengers 











were long-range, jet-powered craft for 
use on transcontinental and trans- 
atlantic flights. These cost about $5,- 
000,000 each. Also on order were 107 
medium-range jets, costing almost as 
much. 


What are some of the main types of 
jet transports? 


One kind of commercial jet plane 
has been flying in this country for 
some time. It is the British-made 
“Viscount” turbo-prop, which can 
travel between Washington and Chi- 
cago in about 2 hours. Unlike regular 
jet planes, the turbo-prop machine 
uses propellers, but these are driven 
by jet power instead of pistons. 

Other turbo-props, now on the way, 
include the Lockheed “Electra” and 
the Fairchild “F-27.” 

Propellerless jets will be delivered to 
U. S. companies late in 1958, with the 
Boeing “707” first to appear. This 
plane, powered by 4 jet engines, is 
designed to carry from 96 to 170 pas- 
sengers. Its over-all length is about 
half that of a football field, and its 
tail is about as high as a 3-story 
building. 

The “707” will be followed in quan- 
tity production by the Douglas ““DC-8,” 
a long-range plane with a capacity of 
100 to 131 passengers. Other jets now 
on order by U. S. companies include 
the medium-range Convair “880” and 
the British-made “Comet IV.” 

Cruising at a speed of about 600 
miles per hour, the long-range air- 
liners will travel from Los Angeles 
to New York in 414 hours. Passengers 
will have little sensation of traveling 
at great speed, however, as there will 
be only slight vibration, and the jets 
outrun most of the noise made by 
their own motors. 

Operating the jets. Though fast and 
comfortable, the new jet transports 
will pose many problems. For ex- 
ample, their 600-mile-per-hour speeds 
mean that present air-traffic and safety 
systems will have to be revised. Most 
present-day runways are too short for 
jets. The big transatlantic planes, 
when fully loaded, will need take-off 
runways as long as 2 miles. 

Future air terminals will be rede- 
signed to shield their occupants from 
the tremendous noise and blast of the 
jet motors, even though all the new 
jets will carry noise-suppression de- 
vices. 

Most of our airports, already hard 
pressed to handle passengers and their 
baggage, foresee great trouble when 
planes start arriving and departing 
with about 150 passengers each. 

In spite of these jet-age problems, 
the nation’s airlines are. expected to 
continue the rapid growth that they 
have experienced ever since World 
War II. Last year they carried 44,- 
615,000 passengers on flights within 
the United States. This was about 
31% times as many as they carried in 
1947—just 10 years earlier. Within 
another 10 years, according to certain 
airline officials, the present amount of 
air passenger traffic will be at least 





doubled. —By ERNEST SEEGERS 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


MORE RECREATION CENTERS are needed for young people in most cities 








Some Place to Go — By Clay Coss 








TUDENTS in a number of commu- 

nities are engaged in a campaign 
which should be supported by every 
enlightened adult. They are trying to 
get more recreational centers and 
facilities for themselves. 

There is no question of the urgent 
need for giant steps in this direction. 
Most cities and towns are woefully un- 
prepared to provide interesting and 
wholesome leisure-time activities for 
their young people. This is even true 
of many well-to-do neighborhoods in 
localities throughout the country. 

“What is there to do?” “Where can 
we go?” These questions are con- 
stantly being asked by boys and girls 
when they’re not busy with their 
studies or other responsibilities. 

Unfortunately, many parents do not 
take this problem seriously. They are 
too wrapped up in their own problems 
and interests. They feel that it is up 
to their sons and daughters to enter- 
tain and occupy themselves in their 
free time. 

It is simply a fact, however, that 
most young people, if they are to keep 
from being bored or getting into 
trouble, must have adequate recrea- 
tional facilities. They must have some 
place to go where they can meet with 
other young people and engage in 
social activities under proper super- 
vision. 

To deal with this problem, many 
students are engaging in panel dis- 


cussions and urging adults to cooper- 
ate with them in establishing youth 
centers. In some cases, schools, 
churches, civic clubs, or other such 
places can be used for this purpose. 
In others, new facilities must be pro- 
vided. An appeal is also being made 
for more public tennis courts, swim- 
ming pools, playgrounds, and other 
recreational projects. 

It’s too bad that adults in every 
community do not take the initiative 
in tackling this tremendously impor- 
tant job. But when they don’t, stu- 
dents should organize for action. They 
should get together, decide upon their 
needs, and then seek the cooperation 
of the local press and civic leaders in 
achieving their goals. 

This is the way of democracy. When 
citizens, young or old, feel that some- 
thing needs to be done, they should try 
to persuade those with influence and 
authority to act in their behalf. 

If you and your friends present your 
case well, you are certain to win sup- 
port from a number of adult leaders. 
Youth groups in certain communities 
have been able to do this, and the re- 
sults they’ve achieved have paid them 
well for their time and effort. 

Unless young people help to “sell” 
the need of expanded recreational fa- 
cilities, many adults simply are not 
going to understand the problem, and 
thus won’t be willing to provide the 
necessary money and cooperation. 





PUZZLE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell the name of a former British colony 
in Africa which is now independent and 
has another name. 
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1. Capital of Maine. 


2. The African land of _.-._—._ had 
one of the world’s earliest civilizations. 


3. U. S. airlines are subject to regu- 
lation by the _____. Aeronautics Board. 

4. Australian star (last 
name) is seeking to overthrow Pancho 
Gonzales, who presently is the world’s 
No. 1 professional tennis player. 


5. Capital of Ghana. 


6. The African development program 
will probably be modeled on the 
Plan for Southeast Asia. 


7. In the late 1780’s, the United States 
had to pay ransom to North African 
________. pirates who attacked merchant 
ships in the Mediterranean. 


8. Roy ________ heads the new Ad- 
vance Research Projects Agency in the 
Defense Department. 


9. Senator George _ of Florida 
is chairman of a congressional subcom- 
mittee which is investigating problems 


of the railways. 











Readers Say— 











Why have you consistently omitted the 
name of the president pro tempore of the 
Senate when you have discussed leaders 
of Congress in the AMERICAN OBSERVER? 
Because of the many discussions on the 
Presidency and on the problem of filling 
the post in case the Chief Executive is 
unable to perform his duties because of 
health reasons, it seems that the presi- 
dent pro tem of the Senate would demand 
attention. He is fourth in line for the 
office of President. 

EUNICE I. GARDNER (Teacher), 
Hamilton, New York 


[Editor’s note: We regret not having 
referred to the man who presides over 
the Senate when the Vice President of 
the country is absent and does not per- 
form this task. Senator Carl Hayden, 
Democrat from Arizona, is president pro 
tempore of the Senate at the present 
time. } 

* 


I have just read your article in the 
January 13 issue about Spain and our 
defenses there. I would like to ask why 
you left out the most important fact 
about its government: Franco is a dic- 
tator—an outright dictator. 

I am against communism as well as 
dictatorships, but I do believe that all 
important facts should be given on each 
subject discussed in articles. 

UNSIGNED READER 


[Editor’s note: The article to which 
you refer states that Franco has been in 
power for 19 years (not customary in a 
democracy). It also says that his op- 
ponents claim he “destroyed democracy” 
and “showed friendship for Hitler during 
World War II.” His supporters, on the 
other hand, contend that he saved Spain 
from communist control. 

As you say, the country is a dictator- 
ship. The same is true of certain other 
nations allied with us. So long as un- 
democratic governments do not threaten 
the security of their neighbors or the 
peace of the world, and so long as they 
are opposed to dictatorships which are 
a menace to world peace, our government 
feels it is a wise policy for us to coop- 
erate with them in the field of foreign 
affairs. This does not mean that w: 
favor their form of government. 

In your letter you say that you are 
“against communism as well as dictator- 
ships.” Of course, the Soviet Union and 
other communist countries are dictator- 
ships. ] 


* 


In the January 13 issue of the AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER, you printed a letter about 
Spain and our military bases in that 
country. 

The gist of the article was: (1) We 
are trying to preserve freedom; (2) the 
communists are not preserving freedom; 
(3) Franco of Spain is anti-communist; 
(4) therefore Franco is preserving free- 
dom; and (5) thus we Leip Franco by 
building military bases on Spanish soil 
to fight communism. 

What the article did not point out is: 
(1) We are not helping Spain with our 
military bases—rather we make Spain 
more vulnerable to attack by the Soviet 
Union; (2) Franco is a dictator; (3) 
dictators are not democratic; (4) citi- 
zens of a dictatorship are not free; (5) 
so Franco really isn’t preserving freedom 
because he doesn’t give a hoot about it 
except for himself. 

DENNIS WEEKS, 
DeKalb, Illinois 


[Editor’s note: Your letter on the 
whole is admirably logical. Neverthe- 
less, while it is true that Franco is not 
“preserving freedom” in his own coun- 
try, it can be argued that he is helping 
to maintain the freedom of certain na- 
tions against communist domination by 
working with us and other free lands. 
That may not be his purpose—we cannot 
interpret his motives. But such could 
be the effect of his actions. 

We seriously doubt that our military 
bases in Spain are making that country 
more vulnerable to attack by the com- 
munists. The Reds feel so bitter toward 
Franco that they would undoubtedly de- 
stroy him at the first opportunity re- 
gardless of whether he did or did not 
permit U. S. bases in his country. Our 
reply to the unsigned reader above con- 
tains other comments pertinent to your 
letter. ] 


Readers Say, 
Street, 


(Address your letters*to: 
OBSERVER, 1733 K 
C.) 


AMERICAN 
N. W., Washington 6, D. 
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Career for Tomorrow - - As a Retail Buyer 


EW employes are as important to 

the success of a retail establishment 
as is the buyer—the person who selects 
the merchandise to be sold in the store. 
He or she has the responsibility of 
deciding what kinds of goods are likely 
to appeal to the customers. 

If you this field, 
travel to manufacturing or supply cen- 


choose you will 
ters in order to see advance showings 
of different kinds of 
jewelry, dresses, 


merchandise 
furniture, 
coats, toys, and so on. You must de- 
cide which lines you think will sell best 
in your area and place orders for the 
merchandise you want. 

After purchasing the goods, your 
work has only begun. You must keep 
a constant eye on the cash register to 
learn how well merchandise sales are 
going. You will have to work 
closely with the store’s advertising de- 
partment to plan selling campaigns. 
From time to time, you may work as a 
sales clerk to get the “feel” of which 
types of goods appeal to customers. 

In a larger store, you may be in 
charge of buying the merchandise for 
a single department, such as shoes or 
In many other retail establish- 
ments, you may supervise all their pur- 
the smaller the 
owner or manager selects the goods he 


shoes, 


also 


toys. 


chases. In stores, 
sells. 

Qualifications. 
work, you will need good judgment, 
foresight, an instinct for merchandis- 
ing, and the ability to get along well 
with people (the customers as well as 
personnel in the store). 


For success in this 


A buyer must be able to judge 
values quickly and accurately, and de- 
termine the salability of new items. 

Training. You can learn the work 
through experience, or you can get 
specialized training in schools or col- 
leges offering courses in merchandis- 
ing. In you will have to 
start at the bottom of the ladder as a 
some other line of 


any case, 


salesperson or in 


a 
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BUYER listening to salesman 


retail work. As a rule, persons with 
advanced schooling are much more apt 
to make the grade as buyers than those 
with less formal education. 

While in high you should 
take an academic course with emphasis 
on English. It is important that you 
learn to speak and write effectively. 
Any experience that you can get from 
a part-time sales job will also be help- 
ful. 

After 


school, 


you finish school and have 








gained some selling experience, you 
may be made a buyer’s clerical—a per- 
son who keeps the records that the 
buyer needs when he or she makes a 
trip to place orders for the store. 
From buyer’s clerical, you may be pro- 
moted in time to assistant buyer, and 
eventually to a position as buyer. 

Job outlook. The prospects appear 
to be good for many years to come. 
Buying is a field for both men and 
women. More than half of the depart- 
ment and specialty store buyers are 
women. 

Earnings. Starting jobs that may 
lead to a position as buyer often pay 
as little as $40 a week. But the earn- 
ings of an experienced buyer are quite 
good, ranging from around $5,000 to 
$15,000 or more a year. The average 
income of established persons in this 
work is about $7,500 annually, and is 
steadily moving upward. 

Advantages and disadvantages. 
Unless you have good judgment, can 
work well under tension, and like to 
deal with people, you shouldn’t try to 
become a buyer. If you have the re- 
quired qualities, you are likely to find 
the work stimulating and financially 
rewarding. 

Further information. Talk to buyers 
and other staff members of nearby 
department and specialty stores. You 
can get information on _ retailing 
courses in your area from the State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education, 
Department of Education, with offices 
in your state capital. 

—By ANTON BERLE 








Historical Background - - - 


UST 15 years ago, U. S. and allied 
were fighting in North 
Africa against World War II armies 
of the German fascist dictator, Adolf 
Hitler. 

Our troops had landed in Algeria 


forces 


and Morocco in November 1942. Push- 
ing eastward, they forced the sur- 
render of German troops in North 


Africa in May 1943. From this region, 
we and our allies struck at fascist-held 
territory in southern and_= central 
Europe. 

The war experience is part of the 
recent history of U. S.-African rela- 
page 1 article). An older 
exciting episode in that history goes 
back to the late 1780’s and early 1800's, 
when our merchant ships in the Medi- 
terranean Sea were often under attack 


tions (see 


by pirates. 

The attackers, called the Barbary 
pirates, used North African harbors 
Sailors whom they captured 
were held for ransom. European lands 
seemed more willing to pay ransom 
than to fight back. Our country was 
young and weak in the late 1780’s, and 
so we also had to pay. 

In 1801, the United States decided 
to resist with warships. Within a few 
; the pirates were greatly weak- 
ened. By 1816, American merchant 
ships were able to sail in the Mediter- 
ranean without fear of attack. 

For the part, had 
friendly dealings with African lands. 
We have looked with approval upon 
steps toward independent government 
by African Americans, in 


as bases. 


vears, 


most we have 


peoples. 


fact, helped to establish the Republic 
of Liberia in 1847. 
Less than 100 years ago, 


Americans 





spoke of Africa as the Dark Continent 
because they knew little about it. Yet 
Africa was the home of some of the 
world’s earliest nations. Egypt, for 
one, was a highly civilized land around 


5,000 years: ago. Ethiopia, another, 
was militarily powerful over 2,500 


years ago. 

At one time, Egypt held Ethiopia as 
a province. By revolt, the Ethiopians 
won independence, and, in their turn, 
ruled the Egyptians for more than 100 
years. The Aida, by Italian 
composer Giuseppe Verdi, is based on 
the struggle between these 2 peoples. 

Greeks, Phoenicians, and Romans all 


opera 





SIR HENRY STANLEY (left), who 
searched for and found David Living- 
stone in the African wilds, and Cecil 
Rhodes, who helped to spread British 
influence in South Africa 





founded colonies in North Africa dur- 
ing ancient times. In the 600’s, Arab 
invaders appeared, and Arabs today 
make up a major portion of the North 
African population. 

Considerably later, Portugal was a 
pioneer in seeking knowledge of 
Africa. Portuguese sailors in 1419 
discovered the Madeira Islands off 
northwestern Africa, and had sailed 
southward to the Cape of Good Hope 





Africa’s Past 


by 1488. Vasco de Gama, seeking a 
route to India, rounded the cape at the 
southern tip of Africa in 1497. 

In the 1500’s, Portuguese, British, 
and French adventurers and mer- 
chants were exploring along Africa’s 
coasts, seeking slaves, and searching 
for gold. The finding of gold and other 
resources led to colonization. 

Many famous names are a part of 
fairly recent African history. One is 
that of David Livingstone. A Scottish- 
born missionary, he went to South 
Africa in the 1840’s and devoted much 
of his time to exploring large inland 
areas of the southern part of the conti- 
nent. 


In 1865, he was feared lost. Henry 
Stanley, reporter for a U. S. news- 
paper, formed a_ searching party. 


Stanley found Livingstone deep in the 
interior—safe, but not well. Leaving 
the explorer with supplies, Stanley re- 
turned to the coast with his story in 
1872. A year later, Livingstone died. 

Cecil Rhodes, who first left his na- 
tive Britain for Africa in 1870, did 
much to spread British power. He 
made a great fortune in the diamond 
mines of South Africa, entered poli- 
tics, and brought about British an- 
nexation of large areas of land. His 
work led to formation—after his death 
in 1902—of the present Union of 
South Africa. 

Rhodes left his fortune for public 
projects. A substantial part of his 
money was used to establish the 
Rhodes Scholarships at Oxford Uni- 
versity in Britain—scholarships which 
are given to outstanding students of 
numerous countries, including the 
United States —By Tom HAWKINS 








News Quiz 











Transportation 


1. Why are railway companies worried 
about future operations of their busi- 
ness? 


2. How do the financial troubles of the 
airlines differ from those of the railways? 


3. Name 2 federal agencies which deal 
with transportation, and give an example 
of what they do. 


4. Tell something about the effects of 
business recession upon the railroads. 


5. Railway operators complain that 
they aren’t getting a fair deal from the 
U. S. government. What arguments do 
they give to support their charge? 


6. What replies are given to 
complaints by their competitors? 


these 


7. How are the railways trying to com- 
pete more effectively with buses, trucks, 
and airlines? 

8. Briefly outline problems of the air- 
lines in preparing for increased jet pas- 
senger service. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think the U. S. government 
should take action other than permitting 
rate increases from time to time to help 
transportation companies solve their dif- 
ficulties? Why, or why not? 


2. How essential do you feel that rail- 
roads are to this country as compared 
to airlines, buses, and trucks? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


Conflict in Africa 


1. Briefly describe Africa as to geog- 
raphy and population. 

2. Why is this continent important to 
the western nations? 

3. How is Africa ruled? 

4. How are the colonial powers re- 
acting to demands for self-rule? 

5. Describe communist tactics in Africa. 

6. How have the Russians been able 
to secure a propaganda base on this con- 
tinent? 

7. Where are the region’s biggest trou- 
ble spots? 

8. What assets does the United States 
possess in the global struggle to deter- 
mine Africa’s future? 


Discussion 


1. Do you believe that the colonial na- 
tions would be wise to grant immediate 
independence to the African lands they 
hold? Why, or why not? 


2. How do you think communist head- 
way on this continent can most effectively 
be prevented? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Who is Roy Johnson and what are 
some unusual features about his job? 

2. Should our space activities be placed 
under military or civilian supervision? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

3. What steps are being taken by the 
Eisenhower Administration in the effort 
to combat unemployment? 

4. What new moves toward union are 
being made by Arab countries in the 
Middle East? 

5. Name some measures that have been 
introduced or passed in Congress this 
year. 

6. Tell something about the back- 
ground of Dr. Wernher von Braun. 

7. What problems have come up in 
connection with an investigation of cer- 
tain government agencies by a House 
committee under the direction of Repre- 
sentative Oren Harris? 
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